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THE SEA-SERPENT. 


An able English writer has recently made 
this matter one of diligent and careful in- 
vestigation, and the results he has com- 
municated to one of the leading Reviews, 
in an article which, it seems to us, com- 
pletely annihilates the cavilings of those 
who are inclined to be skeptical in spite of 
evidence and reason. The writer referred 
to, expresses his strongconviction that the 
evidence is irresistible, that a certain 
marine animal, of enormous size, does exist, 
and that it differs essentially from any liv- 
ing animal described in our systematic 
works. ‘To this animal, he says, marines 
have given the very appropriate name of 
sea-serpent, from its inhabiting the sea, 
and from its supposed resemblance to a 
serpent. It is fifty or sixty feet in length 
—perhaps seventy feet—though the for- 
mer is a more reasonable estimate. It is 
long in proportion to its bulk, its neck and 
tail being of much less circumference than 
the body; the junction of the tail and 
body is marked by a rapid diminution in 
the size; it has a sharp;pointed snout, 
flat-topped head, powerful teeth, very large 
eyes, and blow-holes, like the whale, from 
which it spouts water; it has two very 
large and powerful flappers, or paddles, 
with which it makes its way when on the 
surface of the water; it has a dorsal or 
crevical crest fin or mane, and its skin is 
smooth. Such is the general appearance 
of this creature, according to the accounts 
wehave. In England, one or tvo—per- 
haps more—papers have appeared, respect- 
ing the animal. One by Rev. Dr. Newman, 
and another—an essay—in the London 
Zoologist, are as valuable as anything that 
has ever been written on the subject. One 
thing in relation to this matter seems alike 
remarkable and unfortunate, and that is, 
that none of those individuals who are con- 
nected with the department of Zoological 
science have ever seen an animal of this 
Sort; nor is there a bone, or any other au- 
thentic fragment, of a sea-serpent in the 
British Museum, nor in any of the collec- 
“ons in Europe and America. This, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to make us doubt or 
isbelieve what multitudes have seen in 
| terent countries and at so many differ- 
ent times. And we shall now attend to 












some of the accounts which we have of the 
marine prodigy, and shall present their 
different fac-simile engravings of the ani- 
mal taken by those who actually saw it. 
The first one is a sketch of the great 
sea-serpent as seen from the British ship 
Plumper, December 31st, 1848, in latitude 
41° 13 north, and longitude 12° 31 west, 
being nearly due west of Oporto. It is 
described by the officer who saw it and 
sketched it, as a long black creature, with 
asharp head, moving slowly through the 
water, in a north-westerly direction. Its 
exact length could not be ascertained, but 
its back was about twenty feet, if not more, 
above water, andits head, as near as could 
be judged, from six toeight. The officers 
and men who saw it, and who had served 
in parts of the world adjacent to whale and 
seal fisheries, and had seen them in the 
water, declared they had never®seen or 
heard of anything like such an animal as 
this. There was something on its back 
that resembled a mane, and, as it moved 
through the water, kept washing about; 
but before those on board the vessel could 
examine it closely, it disappeared. 
[Pictorial Library. 


“Moxal Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


BELLE AND LINA, 
Or a Revengeful Spirit and a Forgiving one. 
*‘ Each has the power to wound—but he 

Who wounds that he may witness pain, 
Has learnt no law of Charity, 

Which ne’er inflicts a pain again.” 

Two young girls stood apart from the 
gay circle in Mr. Clifford's drawing-room, 
conversing together ina low tone. The 
gas light fell full upon them, revealing 
faces and forms of rare beauty. Belle 
Ashton was tall, and finely formed, posses- 
sing adignity of manner which made her 
appear much older than her companion.— 
Her face was critically handsome. She 
had regular and finely chiselled features, a 
beautiful brow, shaded by glossy black 
hair, and her eyes were dark, flashing bril- 
liantly, when she was excited, and soften- 
ing into a quiet dreaminess when she was 
thoughtful. She was often called the 

















beautiful Miss Ashton; 

ut there was a want of 
soul in her expression, a 
proud, and sometimes 
defiant look in her eye, 
and many preferred the 
unpretending loveliness 
of her companion Lina 
Morton. She wasa joy- 
ous, laughing creature, 
whose soul beamed forth 
from her hazel eyes.— 
Her presence was ever 
like a ray of sunshine, 
bringing light and happi- 
ness. All who knew 
Lina loved her. 

‘Did you ever listen 
to more exquisite music, 
Lina?’ said Belle, eager- 
ly grasping her friend’s 
hand. ‘It is certainly 
very fine; but Belle, I 
prefer simple music.’— 
‘Such as Robert Wayly 
entertains you with, I 
presume,’ returned Belle 
with a scarcely percepti- 
ble sneer. ‘The style 
pleases me more: but of 
course I would not draw a comparison be- 
tween his musical talentand that of Count 
D’Orville. He is a brilliant performer.’ 
‘ And a most agreeable companion, I as- 
sure you, Lina. Is he not elegant looking 
too?’ *‘ Yes, he ishandsome, I think ; but 
beware, Belle, that youare not deceived in 
him. I see he is coming now to speak to 
you.’ ‘I thank you for your caution, Li- 
na,’ replied Belle, haughtily, ‘1 deem it 
entirely unnecessary in this case, however. 
Count D’Orville’s manners are certainly 
those of a gentleman, and until I know that 
he is not one, I shall consider him such.’ 
‘Don’t be fexed, Belle, I only spoke be- 
cause it is so often the case that these 
foreigners are not what they seem to be. 
You cannot of course know much of his 
character.’ ‘As much as you do of Ro- 
bert Wayly’s, Lina, and that is just no- 
thing.’ ‘Oh Belle, we do know that Ro- 
bert is good. He is a member of the 
church, and I’m sure I never knew of his’ 
having any bad habits.’ ‘ You can’t tell. 
What ifI should tell you he took his glass 
after dinner, and occasionally attended a 
wine party?’ ‘You must be mistaken, 
Belle, indeed you must, Robert is a mem- 
ber of a temperance society. Tell me, 
Belle, how you heard it.’ ‘ O, if you won’t 
believe my statements, ’tis unnecessary to 
make any explanation,’ and with this un- 
kind remark, Belle Ashton turned from her 
friend to the handsome Count, who had 
just then reached her side. Lina Morton 
drew back in the shadow of the curtains, 
and leaning her brow on her hand, looked 
very sad. Belle was led out to the dance 
by the distinguished looking stranger, 
whose attentions to her during the evening 
occasioned many remarks. Lina though 
left alone was not forgotten, and reluctant- 
ly yielding to the persuasions of one of her 
admirers, she joined the dance, but with a 
heavy heart. Belle’s careless words had 
rendered her unhappy. Robert Wayly, 
the noble, whole-souled youth, to whom 
she had given her young heart’s warm-af- 
fections, could it be that he was deceitful ? 
Yet why should Belle hint such a thing if 
there was no foundation for her remarks? 
She has always praised him before, some- 
thing must have changed her opinion, said 
Zina to herself. Ah, Lina in her simpli- 


‘ city did not suspect the motives which in- 




















fluenced her supposed friend. Belle had 
long admired Robert Wayly, and vain of 
her own charms, had not doubted that she 
could succeed in captivating him. Robert 
possessed much good sense, and although 
at first attracted by her beauty, he admired 
Miss Ashton; on a more intimate acquaint- 
ance he was not pleased with her charae- 
ter, and soon learned to prefer the artless, 
unpretending Lina, to her haughty and 
beautiful friend. Belle was deeply morti- 
fied at Robert's apparent preference for 
Lina, and when Lina in all her simple 
truthfulness imparted to her the know- 
ledge of their engagement, she resolved in 
her heart to be revenged on both. From 
that hour Belle Ashton was unhappy. She 
thought continually how she might mar 
her friend’s happiness. Robert was from 
home, and Belle took occasion as we have 
seen, to thruw out dark hints in regard to 
his moral character. But Belle’s thoughts 
were partially diverted from this unworthy 
object, by the appearance of the handsome 
count, in the fashionable circles which she 
frequented. His manners were polished, 
and his fine musical talent gained him ad- 
mission to the best society. Belle Ashton 
was an orphan and an heiress. Her beauty 
and fortune had won her many suitors; 
but all others seemed beneath her notice 
when the distinguished stranger sought her 
hand. She had trifled with many; but 
now she was in earnest, and pledged her 
affections to the fascinating count without 
reserve. For reasons that he could not 
then disclose, the count requested that 
their engagement should be kept a secret, 
and desired a speedy marriage on the plea 
that he was obliged to return at a stated time 
to France, to take possession of an estate 
to which he had fallen heir. About this 
time Robert returned, and Belle’s old 
feeling of jealousy was aroused when she 
saw the happiness of those she wished to 
injure. She was not aware what an effect 
her words had had on Lina, and she en- 
deavored to excite Robert’s jealousy, by 
hinting of her faithlessness. Robert was 
much grieved at the thought that in his 
absence Lina’s feelings towards him had 
changed, and he resolved to ascertain at 
once if it were true. He assumed a cold- 
ness of manner towards Lina, which sur- 
prised and mortified her. She went to her 
friend Belle in her trouble, who told her 
that it was very plain to be seen that Ro- 
bert regretted the engagement, and had 
taken this way to induce her to break it. 
‘ Show him that you have some spirit, Li- 
na,’ said she,‘and do so at once.’ Ac- 
cording to Belle’s advice, Lina wrote im- 
mediately to Robert, informing him that 
in future they would meet only as friends, 
Robert was greatly surprised at the con- 
tents of the letter, and confident that there 
was some misunderstanding, requested an 
interview with Lina. It was granted, and 


- everything explained to the satisfaction of 


both ; but greatly to the discredit of Belle, 
for they soon perceived what a part she 
had acted in the affair: 

Meanwhile Belle had fixed upon the day 
when she would wed her importunate 
lover. Her guardian being absent from 
the city, the count had persuaded her, 
that as they were to sail immediately for 
France, a private marriage would be al- 
together preferable. The evening previ- 
ous to the day fixed upon for their wed- 
ding, the count and Belle were at a small 
party where they met Robert and Lina.— 
Belle introduced her lover to the former, 
when she was greatly surprised by a start 
of recognition on the part of Robert. A 
derisive smile, quickly followed by a trou- 
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bled expression, passed over his face; but 
the countenance of the count remained un- 
changed. His manner towards Robert 
was polite and condescending, but there* 
was evigently something unpleasant to 
Robert in his society,for he withdrew from 
them as soon as he could do so without 
seeming rude. He led Lina to a retired 
seat, leaving Belle to wonder for a mo- 
ment at his strange conduct, and then to 
quiet her fears by the thought that some 
fancied resemblance had called up unplea- | 
gant associations. She was led to this 
supposition by the count’s declaring that 
he had never before seen the gentleman. 
GERALDINE. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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; ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE.——No. 14. 


JOHN HANCOCK. 


John Hancock was born in Quincy, 
Mass., in the year 1737. Both his father 
and grandfather were clergymen. Having 
lost his father when a young child, he was 
adopted by a paternal uncle, Thomas Han- 
cock, ‘*the most opulent merchant in Bos- 
ton, and the most enterprising man in New 
England.” A professorship had been 
founded in Harvard College by his liberali- 
ty, and to the library of that institation he 
was a principal benefactor. 

Under the patronage of his uncle, the 
nephew received a liberal education, in the 
above mentioned university, where he 
graduated in 1754. On leaving college, 
he was employed as a clerk in the count- 
ing-house of his uncle, where he continued 
till 1760, when he visited England for the 
purpose of extending his information and 
correspondence. He returned to America 
in 1764; shortly after which his uncle 
died, leaving to John the direction of his 
enormous business, and a fortune the larg- 
est in the province. Mr. Hancock neither 
became haughty or profligate by this sudden 
accession of wealth. He was always libe- 
ral and kind to the numerous persons 
whom he employed, and maintained a cha- 
racter for integrity and ability in the 
management of his large and complicated 
concerns. His large estate, added to his 
liberal and honorable character, soon gave 
him influence and popularity. 

In 1760, he was chosen a member of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and then 
became intimately associated with Samuel 
Adams, James Otis, and other distinguish- 
ed patriots. Inthis assembly his genius 
rapidly developed itself, and he became 
conspicuous for his purity of principles and 
the excellence of his abilities. 

The arrival of a vessel belonging to Mr. 
Hancock, in 1768, which was said to be 
loaded contrary to the revenue laws, pro- 
duced a violent ebullition ofpopular feeling. 
The vessel was seized by the custom house 
officers, and placed under the guns of the 
Romney, at that time in the harbor, for 
security. This seizure greatly exasperated 
the people, and, in their excitement, they 
assaulted the revenue officers, and compel- 
led them to seek safety on board the armed 
vessel, or inthe neighboring castle. The 
boat of the collector was destroyed, and 
several of the houses of his partizans were 
razed to the ground. Mr. Hancock, al- 
though in no wise concerned ‘in this tran- 





saction, received from it a considerable ac- 
cession of popularity. A few days after 
the affray, which is usually called ‘“ the 
Boston Massacre,” Mr. Hancock was ap- 
pointed to deliver an address in commem- 
oration of the event. After speaking of 
his attachment toa just government, and 
his detestation of tyranny, he proceeded to 
describe the profligacy and abandoned life 
of the troops quartered among them. Not 
satisfied with their own shameless conduct, 
they strove to vitiate the morals of the citi- 
zens and thereby render them worthy of 
destruction. He spoke with great indig- 
nation of the massacre of the inhabitants, 
and in the strongest language forewarned 
the perpetrators of the deed, of the ven- 
gence which would overtake them hereaf- 
ter. The intrepid style of this address re- 
moved all doubts aa to the devoted patriot- 
ism of Mr. Hancock. His manners and 
habits had spread an opinion unfavorable 





to his republican principles. His mansion 


was magnificently furnished, and his dress 
was always of the most costly description. 
But the sentiments which he expressed in 
the above address were so explicit, and so 
publicly uttered as to cause a complete 
renovation of his popularity. From this 
time, he became odious to the Governor’ 
and his‘adherents. Efforts were made to 
get possession of his person, and he and 
Samuel Adams were excluded from the 


| general pardon offered by Governor Gage. 


toall who would manifest a proper pemt- 


| tence for their opposition to the regal au- 


thority. 

In 1774, Hancock was unanimously 
elected to the presidential chair of the Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massachusetts, and the 
following year, the honor of the presidency 
of the Continental Congress, was conterred 
upon him. This he held until 1777, when 
his infirm health induced him to resign his 
office. He was afterwards a member of 
the Convention appointed to frame a con- 
stitution for Massachusets, and in 1780, 
was chosen first Governor of the Common- 
wealth ; to which station he was annually 
elected until the year 1785, when he re- 
signed. He was re-elected to the same 
office two years afterwards, and continued 
in it until his death, which took place on 
the 8th of October, 1793, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age. 

Mr. Hancock was a firm and energetic 
patriot, and though possessed of great 
wealth yet he devoted himself to the cause 
of his country. The force with which he: 
inscribed his name upon the parchment 
which bears the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is often spoken of, it looks as if he 
intended that it should never be eraced.— 
His liberality was great, and hundreds of 
families, in times of distress, were daily fed 
from his bounty. Atthe time the Ameri- 
can army was besieging Boston to expel 
the British, who held possession of the 
town, the entire destruction of the city was 
proposed by the American officers. By 
the execution of such a plan, the whole 
fortune of Mr. Hancock would have been 
sacrificed. Yet he hesitated not a moment, 
but at once declared his willingness to ac- 
cede to whatever the liberties of his coun- 
try should require. 

It is said that the wisdom of Washing- 
ton in deciding upon the fortification of 
Dorchester Heights, and thus overawing 
the British fleet in the harbor, prevented 
the contemplated destruction of the town. 
The British General asked permission to 
evacuate in his ships, and was permitted to 
go on condition that he did not injure the 
town. EsTELLE. 








Narrative. 
MY GRANDFATHER'S COTTAGE. 


In a pretty little cottage, at a nice dis- 
tance from the dusty road, lived my wor- 
thy and pious oid grandfather. A low cot- 
tage it was, with a porch round the door, 
and diamond-shaped panes in the little 
casement ; and there was a neat gate at 
the side, leading into the well-stocked and 
well-tended garden. Many a happy day 
have I spent with my grandfather, helping 
him to weed and water his garden, or 
watching the busy inhabitants of two hives 
which belonged to him. 

One day, when I was there, an old friend 
of my grandfather’s came to see him. They 
had not met fora long time; and after 
dinner they sat and talked about by-gone 
days and scenes. It was a hot day, too 
hot to run about just then, so I took up a 
book of travels to read, but I dont’t think 
I read many pages, although I turned them 
over, for I preferred listening to the .con- 
versation which was going on. One part 
of it I most distinctly remember, and it is 
sp closely linked with the memory of my 
grandfather’s cottage, that I hardly ever 
think of the one without the other. My 
grandfather’s acquaintance had never been 
in the cottage before, for my grandfather 
had not had possession of it many years. 
It had been unexpectedly left to him by a 
distant and unknown relative. 

* Well,’ said his visitor, whom I shall 
call John Adams, ‘you have got a snug 
retreat in your old age; did you build it 
yourself?’ 

* No,’ said my grandfather, ‘it was be- 
queathed to me bya relative: But 








you?’ 


you 


don’t suppose that anybody built it, do 





with a merry laugh, ‘or else it would’nt 
be here, nor you living in it, I reckon; 
houses don’t grow like cucumbers.’ 

‘I'm sure I can’t say whether they do 
or not,’ said my grandfather, shaking his 
head with a puzzled look; ‘I don’t know 
much about such things, but I expect it 
somehow formed itself into shape.’ 

John Adams looked at my grandfather 
as if he thought that his intellect was ra- 
ther clouded, but my grandfather smoked 
his pipe very composedly, and seemed 
quite unconscious that he had said any- 
thing strange. I could keep silence no 
longer, and eagerly exclaimed, ‘ Grandfa- 
ther, it’s impossible.’ : 

* What is impossible ?’ he asked gravely. 

‘Why, that our cottage could have been 
built, unless somebody built it. How 
could the trees have been cut down, and 
the wood prepared, and the boards nailed 
together, and the bricks made and put into 
the walls, and all the rest, grandfather, if 
men had not worked hard and done it ?” 

‘It is a much simpler way of accounting 
for it, Philip, to suppose as I do, that the 
cottage quietly and gradually formed itself.’ 

*Butit is'nt a true way, grandfather ; 
it’s only nonsense, you know it is,’ I said 
vehemently; ‘ nobody in the world would 
believe you.’ 

‘Your grandson is too sharp to be so 
easily imposed upon,’ said John Adams 
with a smile, for he thought my grandfa- 
ther was amusing himself at my expense. 

‘Lam not trying to impose on Philip,’ 
answered my grandfather, ‘he is too old 
and sensible to be made to behieve that 
houses spring up like mushroons; but I 
was arguing upon your principles, just to 
see what they were worth.’ 

* What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean,’ said my grandfather, ‘ that it 
is quite as rational to suppose that my 
cottage built itself, as that our world had 
no maker. The marks of design which are 
so evident in this cottage, make you quite 
sure that some one planned and erected it; 
and the marks of design which I seein this 
beautiful world of, ours, make me quite 
sure that some one must have made it.’ 

I forget what John Adams said; he 
turned off to some other subject, and my 
grandfather said no more about the cottage. 
I found afterwards that John Adams, al- 
though a pleasant and friendly man, was 
nota Christian; nay, so far from being a 
Christian, he said that he did not believe 
in the Bible, norin the existence of a God. 
It was to show him the absurdity of ‘this 
notion, that my grandfather had employed 
the illustration of his cottage; and he had 
reason to believe that he did not employ 
it in vain; for John Adams began from 
that time to see the folly as well as the im- 
piety’of his statements; and he became in 
name, and I trust also in heart, a Chris- 
tian. 








SHMlorality. 
SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


A gentleman came into my pew one 
evening, and soon after taking his seat he 
fell asleep. I was surprised that one who 
seemed so well-bred, should be guilty of 
such an impropriety, to say no more. On 
my return home I fell in with my friend, 
and by a singular occurrance of circum- 
stances we were led to a familiar conversa- 
tion, in the course of which the following 
dialogue ensued :— 

‘ Did you eVer know a gentleman to act 
with impropriety and selfishness ?’ 

‘I think I have met with at least one in- 
stance.’ 

‘ Pray relate it; my curiosity is excited ; 
it must be rare.’ 

‘He was asked to dine at my father’s 
house, and while in the midst of the party 
he fell asleep.’ 

* What an outrageous act; had not an 








lieved it.’ 
* It seems incredible, but it is a fact.’ 
* He could not have been a gentleman.’ 
* He was, I should think, of good family 
and excellent education, and had been 
used to polite society.’ 
‘ Perhaps, then, he was one of those old 
men who think they have a license to do 
any thing.’ 
‘No; I should say he was no older than 
yourself.” 
| ‘He had, then, come off a long journey 





‘To be sure,I do,’ replied John Adams, 








eyewitness related it, I could not have be-- 


‘No; he had been in the neighborhood 
some days at least.’ 

‘ Perhaps, then, he was momentarily be- 
trayed, and quickly recovered himself. 
‘No; he slept a good part of the time.’ 
‘It must have been unintentional on his 
part, I should imagine.’ 

‘Quite the contrary; he appeared to 
place himself in his seat as if wishing to’ 
sleep.’ 

* Did not any one arouse him?’ 

‘He was aroused, but he settled himself 
to sleep again.’ 

‘How monstrous! why, He must have 
gone without hisdinner.’ ~ 

‘I really think he must; but you may 


- be sure he was not hungry, or he would 


have made a hearty meal, for a better one 
could scarcely have been set before him.’ 
‘Surely some one remonstrated with 
him ; for it would be unkind to allow a 
man to make himself ridiculous and des- 
pised without telling him of it, that he 
might afterwards avoid it. If he would 
do it in one place, it is likely he would do 
it in another.’ 
** You must be aware that to do such a 
thing is most unpleasant; it seems recog- 
nizing that in acompanion which you do 
not like it to be thought possible that you 
could even imagine that he would do.’ 
‘Still, I think so gross an impropriety 
should not have been passed unnoticed.’ 
‘I am glad you think so, for I took it 
upon myself, though personally a stranger 
till that meeting, to mention it to him in as 
gentle a way as I could.’ 
‘You took the kind part; but what did 
he say?’ 
‘What could he say, but acknowledge 
himself wrong? It was not conduct that 
could be justified, or even palliated.’ 
* And did he do the like again?’ 
‘I hope he never will. And now my 
friend excuse me if I say, ‘Thou art the 
man !’’ 
He started, let go my arm, looked amaz- 
ed, and his face became flushed ; yet, plain- 
ly, shame set upon it. A mixture of feel- 
ing was struggling in his breast; but at 
last his better mind prevailed, and he re- 
plied— . ~- 
‘I must not be angry; but how do you 
apply what you have said to me?” 

‘ Patiently listen to me, my friend, and 
I will tell you. The sweet sound of the 
church going bell invited you to the house 
of God, our heavenly Father. The invita- 
tion was to the marriage feast of his own 
Son, and it ran thus: ‘ Behold, I have 
prepared my dinner; my oxen and my fat- 
lings are killed, and all things are ready: 
come to the marriage.” You thought pro- 
per to accept it—you were right in so do- 
ing; but while there you cast contempt 
upon the feast, dishonored your Divine 
hust, and set at nought those who assemb- 
led with you, by deliberately going to 
steep; and though you were aroused when 
we stood up to sing, yet you settled your- 
self tosleep again. You cannot, I think, 
make any of those excuses you just now 
urged for another, and I am sure that you 
will see, that had you hungered and thirst- 
ed ‘after righteousness, you would have 
been too much interested to sleep; and 
you would have partaken of that bread of 
heaven, and those waters of the Spirit, 
which were so plentifully set before you in 
the admirable services of our Church, and 
in the excellent sermon of Christ's embas- 
sador. You, my friend, have this even- 
done me a great service, and I wish, in 
brotherly love, to do you one also, though 
of another kind.” 





DECISION. 

American firmness and adhesion to principle, 
has for once proved a match for papal cunning 
and duplicity. We like to see a tyrant disap- 
pointed,"and the right prevail. The story fol- 
lowing speaks well for the Catholic girl 9s 
well as her betrothed. It will not fail of its 
effect as an example. Let young men see to 
what they put their names, though it require 
the arrest of proceedings in the midst of ® 
bridal ceremony : 

A young man of Dubuque, Iowa, not a 
member of the Church, had engaged to 
marry a young lady belonging to a respec- 
table Catholic family in that place. 
as was natural, as the appointed time for 
their union was near, intimated her 


his Right Reveremce, ‘the 





which had wearied him > 


Dubuque.” Her lover expressed his wil- 














that the ceremony might be performed rm 
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jingness it should be so, provided nothing 
be requited of him in conncction with the 
marriage service to which he could not 
woscientiously assent. He subsequently 
“sited the Bishop, asked to be made ac 

quainted with the form of marriage used 
in the Catholic Church, giving at the 
ame time his reason for the request. The 
pishop read to him the service appointed 
for the sacrament of matrimony. The 
young man found nothing in it to which 
ie could make any serious objections, and 
wpsented that the ceremony should be 
performed by the Bishop in the Catholic 
Church. The day for the marriage having 
yrived, the bridegroom and bride, and 
their numerous friends, repaired to the 
Church. The ceremony commenced, and 
had not proceeded far, when a manuscript 
gas handed to thé groom with the request 
that he should sign it. The expectation 
joubtless was that he would sign it with- 
out reading it. But he was not so to be 
caught. He read the paper and found it 
tobea solemn obligation to train up his 
children, in case any should be given him, 
in the faith and order of the Catholic 
Church; whereupon he refused to set his 
name to it. The Bishop informed him 
that unless he should do so the marriage 
could not take place. He then turned to 
the bride and asked her if they should 
thenceforth be two ?’’ She said ‘*No!” 
Hethen asked her if she would go to 
Galen (some fifteen miles below) and be 
maried? She said ‘* Yes.” He then 
tumed to the spectators present and told 
them he regretted to disappoint them, but 
was compelled to do so, and immediately 
the bridal party left the house, took a car- 
riage, and started for Galen. Having 
reached there they applied to a Catholic 
priest for his services, and found that the 
Bishop had headed them off by a tele- 
graphic despatch, directing the priest at 
Galen not to marry them. The young 
man then asked the lady if she” would be 
married by a Justice of Peace. She an- 
swered ‘* Yes” —and straightway toa jus- 
tice’s office they went, and the knot was 
tiedas her brother rode up in hot haste to 
prevent, if he gould, such a consummation. 
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- that those angels whisper pleasant things 





ORIGINAL. 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 


téCOME UNTO ME,AND FORBID THEM NOT. 


When Christ was in the world, some 
good parents brought their little children 
tohim, that he might put his hands on 
them and bless them. The apostles told 
them not to come, but Christ called them 
tohim, and taught them better. He said 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.” Christ was once a 


little child. He was also God, and hence | 


be remembers all the thoughts and feelings 
hethenhad. He knows all the timidity 
ind delicacy of a little child. He knows 
how pleased and thankful they are, when 
ay one speaks kindly to them, and feels, 
i interest in their little thoughts, and 
Wishes, and innocent plays. So Christ 
feels the greatest interest in little children. 
He wants them all to be Christians, to love 
him, so that they can go to heaven, and be 
with him, and he can make them happy. 
Christ was perfect when he was a little 
child. He had no ill-tempers, no unkind 
feelings, no wrong actions towards any one. 
He had no sin, of course, he never disobey- 
ed his parents, for this is sinful. He was 
never idle. He was always thinking some 
good thoughts, or doing some good things, 
except when he needed rest. Hence he 
Was perfectly happy, and he loved to see 
all the children and all the people happy. 
He loved his parents, and loved his friends, 
and loved every thing that God made.— 
Christ never hated any thing but sin. 
All little children that love Christ and 
te like him, go to heaven. The Savior 
said “forbid them not, for of such is the 
dom of heaven.” How happy to go 

to heaven when we die; tosee Christ, to 
with him; to love him, to obey his 
commandments ; to sail through the sky 
from heaven to this world, like the angels, 
or to go from star to star, to do some good 
hing for Christ. How kind and how glo- 
Nous it is for Christ to make atonement for 
the sins of children by dying for them, to 



















be greater and wiser than:all the kings of 
this world ; where they will be pure and 
happy as the angels. Christ does all this 
for little children because he loves them. 
He died for them because he loves them. 

Christ watches over little children, to 
keep them from a!l harm. Some people 
think he sends kind and gentle angels to 
watch around them while they sleep, and 


to them in their dreams, and that is what 
makes infants smile in their sleep. If you 
want Christ to watch around you; to send 
his angels to guard you while you are 
asleep; ifyou wish to go to heaven, and 
be with him when you die, you must strive 
very hard indeed to be just such a child as 
Christ was, when he wasin the world.— 
He never disobeyed his parents; he never 
spoke vulgar, wicked words; he never re- 
fused to help any one when he could do 
them good, or make them happy ; he never 
refused to learn’a lesson in the Bible; he 
always kept the Sabbath day holy ; he lov- 
ed to hear about God and religion, and 
~ very often. Christ did not wish to 
e rich and great in the world, but only 
to be holy. He was very meek and hum- 
ble, and forgiving. He never thought he 
was a very smatt child, and that he should 
be a great man if he lived. Those are 
proud, wicked thoughts. 
Now when you read this, will you not 
try to be like Christ. Will you not begin 
to day. When you have read this, will 
you not lay down the paper, and go away 
and pray that Christ would make you just 
such a little child as he was. If you are 
honest and earnest in your prayer, Christ 
will hear you, and bless you, and will say 
to his angels, ‘‘ Suffer that little child to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
ofheaven.”” O then how happy you would 
be. If you should be poor, or rich, or sor- 
rowful, you would not care much for it, 
you would soon be with Christ and be 

















happy forever. . Kate. 
: Nursery. 
HOW GEORGE FORFEITED HIS 
DINNER. 


George must have done something very 
naughty, I imagine youare thinking, or he 
would not have forfeited his dinner. I 
will tell you all about it, and then you can 
decide for yourselves what to think in re- 
gard to it. 

Mrs. Dudley was sitting at her table 
writing, and George was by the window 
reading a newspaper, when dinner was an- 
nounced. He immediately said to his 
mother: 

‘“*T am not going to have any dinner to- 
day.” 
“ Why not?” 

“I have forfeited it.” 

“Forfeited it?’ repeated his mother 
with surprise, ‘how have you forfeited it?” 

“*T spit twice when I went down to the 
village.” 

““Why should that occasion the loss of 
your dinner ?” 

**T made up my mind 
would go without it.” 

‘* I will excuse you,” said his mother. 

‘I had rather not eat it, for 1 made up 
my mind I would not,” continued George. 

Why do you suppose George considered 
it an offence worthy of self-punishment to 
spit twice? He had formed a habit of 
frequent expectoration, about which his 
mother had often talked with him. It was 
a mere habit acquired probably from see- 
ing tobacco-chewers spit so frequently, and 
was not only unnecessary but was stimu- 
lating the salivary glands to overwork, 
which is always injurious. George had 
found it very difficult to overcome this ha- 
bit, and often forgot his mother’s instruc- 
tions and wishes in regard to it. He had 
learned that no ordinary effort was suffici- 
ent, and he determined to punish himself 
in a way that would help him to remember. 
Children who are well always have a good 
appetite, and it is something of a trial to 
deny themselves its gratification. I sup- 
pose George thought if he felt hungry all 
the afternoon, it would remind him of the 
occasion of it, and make him much more 
careful-in future. ° 

George’s mother never punished her 
children by depriving them of food. They 
always lived simply, and she considered it 
better for themi to eat regularly, and did 


if I spit twice, I 


~ 





e them a new heart, to make them holy, 
take them to heaven, where they will 








. take of the food our physical natures re- 


the pleasures to be derived from it. It is 
a great blessing that our heavenly Father 
has made it a source of enjoyment to par- 


quire; but the moment we eat merely be- 
cause of the pleasure it affords, we lose 
sight of the true object, the nourishment 
of our bodies. 

I think George will.soon overcome his 
bad habit, because he is earnest. ‘*‘ Where 
there is a will there isa way,” is an old 
prover’, and as true asit is old. Nothing 
good or great can be accomplished without 
effort, the great vigor and firmness ac- 
quired by success. 

I do not imagine any children who hear 
how George forfeited his dinner will res- 
pect him less for his self-imposed discipline. 
Neither will you be respected less for any 
effort you make to subdue what is wrong 
or disagreeable. Be in earnest.* If you 
fail in your first effort “try again, try, 
keep trying.”’—[ Independent. 








Natural istorp. 


EDDIE AND HIS TURTLE. 


Children have queer playthings. They 
always like something that has life, and can 
move about. Dogs and cats, chickens and 
rabbits are petted,and pretty pets they are. 
I know some boys and girls who amuse 
themselves with turtles. They have a pen 
and a tub of water for them, and every 
turtle that waddles unwarily along, is 
caught and placed there foraseason. Ed- 
die found a little one not larger than a 
silver dollar. Its shell was brown and 
yellow, with a border of brown and red. 
Its head had four bright yellow spots, and 
its neck was prettily striped with the same 
color. Its legs and the webbed feet were 
ornamented with red. It would creep 
across the floor, making a knocking with 
its shell every step it took. When it 
moved, the head was stretched out as far 
from the body as it could be, and fts round 
black eyes, not so large as the head. ofa 
pin, were wide open; but if Eddie touched 
it quickly, in went the head beneath the 
shell, the lid closed over the eyes, the feet 
were drawn in, and the sharp, tapering 
tail was bent around, so that the animal 
was quite shut upin the house it carried 
about with it. : 

Eddie thought this turtle was prettier 
than all the others. He let it crawl over 
his hands, and as he said, it amused him 
very much. He had it but a short time, 
when Henry Allen, a boy a few years older 
than himself, came to see him. Of course 
Eddie showed him his favorite. Henry 
was delighted. ‘*How I wish I had such 
a turtle! My mother likes to look at 
turtles,” he exclaimed. 

Eddie always loves to please his mother, 
and when he heard Henry express a wish 
for just such a turtle, because it would 
gratify Mrs. Allen, he did not hesitate a 
moment, but told him he might have it, 

I know Eddie was happy in giving up 
his odd plaything, because it made others 
happy. It was pleasant to see him de- 
priving himself of one of his treasures for 
the sake ofhis friends. If he lives to bea 
man, I think he will be generous, and 
kind, and self-sacrificing. It would be 
very strangeif he should be. disobliging, 
and unaccommodating, and unloved, when 
he grows up. In such things ag these, 
** the child is the father of the man,” and 
this is one great reason why it is so im- 
portant to form correct habits, and to learn 
to do right in childhood. 

Eddie’s playmates say “‘ he is a dear little 
fellow.” Do you suppose they would love 
him so much if he was selfish, and thought 
only of his own happiness? [ Independent. 














Obituary. 


“GONE HOME.” 

Sweet little Florence! Never shall I 
forget her beautififl dark eyes, her animat- 
ted look, her bright curling ringlets, and 
all her winning ways. 
‘“* Where is your little sister?” I asked 
as the lovely child paused in her lonely 
play and sat down ona low stool at my 
feet. 
-*Gone home,” she answered, with her 
brightest smiling look ; when pointing up- 
ward with one little dimpled arm, she said, 
“* Awey up high.” 











not wish them to place too high a value on 


death as does that sweet child, how many 
tears, and fruitless sighs, and bitter sor- 
rows would be spared us in this life. A 
dear little playmate had been laid in the 
grave, and the teachings of pious parents 
had been gratefully received by that little 
stricken heart. She thought not of the 
gloomy grave, but of a bright homie be- 
yond; and while others wept bitterly for 
the precious one, this sweet child spoke 
with a smile ofa meeting in heaven. Death, 
so fearful to other hearts, was a sweet an- 
gel to her. 

A few months passed away, andI bent 
over a little cradle where she lay dying. — 
Suddenly had the destroyer come, but she 
knew it not. Her dark eyes were even 
more beautiful than in health, and were 
fixed upward, with a pleased expressidn, 
as if looking into heaven. And such a 
smile of peace on her white forehead.— 
Methought her angel sister, white-winged 
and holy, was waiting for her flight. ‘*Mo- 
ther!” she murmured, and— 

I stood by the grave of little Florence ; 
June roses were climbing over a little 
head-stone, and sweet violet bloomed on 
her grave. Where, thought I, is that 
beautiful child? Memory presented her 
bright image. Alas! can death destroy 
all this loveliness? Where is Florence? 
Then came the remembrance of her own 
lisping answer to a similar question, “‘Gone 
home.” Sweet lovely child! a mother 
may well weep for one like thee; but, 
amid her tears, how consoling the thought 
that, the little one is at home. in the man- 
sions of her Father’s house. 

S: S. Adv.] M. A. BraEtow. 


— Parental. 


BURNING OF THE RICHMOND THEATRE. 


‘“*T was but a boy, and lived in the city 
of Richmond, Virginia, when the theatre 
was destroyed by fire in December, 1811, 
and seventy-five persons perished. I had 
a brother older than myself, who resided 
there at the same time. During the day 
which preceded the fire he approached me, 
handing me a dollar, and saying he sup- 
posed I wanted to attend the theatre in 
the evening. On my leaving home to re- 
side in the city, my mother had charged 
me not to go tothe theatre; this I told 
him, adding, I can’t disobey my mother. 
Upon this, he took back the dollar he had 
given me, expressing much contempt for 
my course. I was willing indeed, and 
even anxious to retain the dollar, but not 
as the means of violating my mother’s 
command. , 

‘Night came and my brother attended 
the theatre, accompanied by a young lady 
of the city to whom he was shortly to be 
married. I retired to bed at an early hour, 
and knew nothing of the fire until after 
sunrise. Then I learned that my brother, 
in his efforts to save her, had narrowly es- 
caped death. This bereavement was to 
him a source of overwhelming grief, and 
he kept his room closely for nearly a month 
afterwards. He never subsequently said 
aught to me in reference to the theatre, or 
as to my course in refusing to attend.” 

The above was related to me by Dr. - 
F . now an esteemed minister of the 
gospel in North Carolina. Notice,1. The 
theatre was new to him and he might have 
made this a plea for going. 2. It would 
have cost him nothing, the price of admis- 
sion being proffered him as a gift. 3. The 
example of an older brother was before 
him, and presented a strong inducement to 
go. 4. His mother was at some distance 
from the place, and it was very likely that 
she would never have heard of her son’s 
disobedience. But the noble boy firmly 
adhered to his resolution, ‘I can’t diso- 
bey my mother.” The voice of God seems 
to have blended with the mother’s charge, 
thus restraining the footsteps of her son, 
and in all probability saving his soul as 
well as his body from death.—[Am. Mess. 

a 1 

QuEEN Vicror1a.—The London Atlas, 
remarking on the affability of Queen Vic- 
toria, says she is perfectly idolized by the 
people; she mixes among them familiarly $ 
but while she pats the heads of the chil- 
dren whom she meets in her early walke, 
she takes care to mingle a gracef dignity 
with her condescension. The royal chil- 
dren, after they have worked in their gar- 
dens, go out to walk, and they are especi- 























O thought I, could we only look upon 


ally instructed to be courteous to whoever 
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alls in their way. Sometimes her majesty 
will enter a cottage—perhaps at the din- 
ner time of its occupants—and sitting 
down at the table partake of the food. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


THE BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 


It was more than eleven years ago, and on 
the morning of my sixth birth-day ; so long 
anticipsted with pleasure, as is always the 
case when inaulgent aunts and grandmas, and 
loving parents conspire to render happy this 
anniversary by pleasant celebrations, and the 
preparation of some precious love token. 

l said it was my birth-day morn, and my 
first pleasure was the receipt of a letter, di- 
rected to me—just to think, my own name in 
full! This letter proved to be from my aunt, 
in which she said she had sent me a birth-day 
gift—it was to come by mail—what it was she 
did not tell me. But this she did, she gave me 
the name of this mysterious something in the 
shape ofan enigma, and now in what haste was 
I to ascertain what it might be. How busy 
was my youthful—almost baby imagination, in 
trying to guess what it conld be? Was it 
anything that lived and breathed? (for my 
aunt lived in the country, andI dearly loved 
little pets,)—why no! it was coming by mail, 
that could not be; ah! how much I wanted to 
know what could come to me through the 
Post Office for a birth-day gift. 

At last, with the assistance of father, for J 
scarcely knew how to solve my enigma, we ar- 
rived at the name by which to solve this won- 
derful something. It was to lost me as long as 
I might choose to keep it, and to possess new 
interest weekly—it was no toy, no pet, or liv- 
ing creature of any sort, and something to me 
quite novel. Can any of my little friends 
think what this present could be? Whether 
it was anything which any one of them have 
ever possessed? Well, I will tell you; the re- 
sult after puzzling out my enigma, was this: 
at the top of my paper stood in large letters, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, being the 
wished-for answer. What was mv delight on 
receiving that day, the No. for the week, to- 
gether with those of the preceding weeks since 
the commencement of the year. Then, too, 
that they should come in my name—written on 
the top of the paper—why, this very thing in- 
creased my pleasure two-fold, at least. 

What stores of enjoyment were now before 
me ; this paper was all mine, and here were 
numberless stories to be read, some I could 
read myself, others to be read to me by mother 
or father dear. And particularly did the de- 
partments devoted to the little folks, under the 
heads of “Nursery,” “Natural History,” &c., 
interest me. But all who are familiar with the 
dear face of this early friend of mine, knows 
just ‘how pleased I was with the birth-day 
present,—how gladly are its weekly visits 
ever welcomed, and how happy some little 
hearts are made, and some eyes caused to 
sparkle by its continual re-appearance. And 
don’t you think I had reason to feel pleased 
with my gift, and to thank the dear aunt who 
was so thoughtful? Peruaps some of you 
have had the “Companion” sent to you as a 
birth-day gift, and can appreciste all my feel- 
ings on the introduction of this guest into our 
household. . 

And still does the “‘ Companion” appear in 


our midst, a welcome friend yet—interesting 
alike to grandma and the little ones, while now 


is a little sister ready to take my place as its 
recipient, being of the same age as when, so 
long ago, there came to me that strange birth- 
day present. 

EE 


% NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Berrer Lanp; or, the Believer’s Journey and 
Future Home, by Augustus C. Thompson, 
Pastor of the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass, 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington 
Street. 

On the eve of his departure with Dr. Ander- 
son, in the service of the churcheson a mission 
to the missions in India, the author of this 
volume was requested by some of his parishion- 
ers to furnish them for publication, “thoughts 
and illustrations which they had heard from 
him, relating to Heaven and Heavenly-minded- 
ness.” With this kind and complimentary re- 
quest, Mr. Thompson has most gracefully com- 
plied in the publication of sixteen short dis- 
courses or essays upon the general subject of 
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of the “better country, that is, a heavenly.” — 
The headings of the chapters will convey 
hint of the interest of the work. They are 
entitled as follows:—The Pilgrimage ; Clus- 
ters of Eschol ; Waymarks ; Glimpses of the 
Land; The Passage ; Recognition of Friends; 
The heavenly banquet ; Children in Heaven; 
Society of Angels; Society of the Savior; 
Heavenly home and riches; No tears in Heav- 
en; Holiness in Heaven; Activity in Heaven ; 
Resurrection Body; Perpetuity of bliss in 
Heaven. These topics are discussed with a 
richness of historical illustration, an affluence 
of poetic imagery, and adepth of devotional 
feeling which makes the volume an exceeding- 
ly delightful one, and awaken our deepest res- 
pect for its author, for whose safe journeyings 
and speedy return we would here record our 
piayer.—[ Congregationalist. 


Memories or a GranpmoTuer. By alady 
of Massachusetts. Boston: Gould and Lin- 
coln, 59 Washington Street. 


Extract .FROM THE Prerace.—That 
“ truth is often stranger than fiction,” is i 
rent even from the seemingly quiet life of a 
New England “Grandmother”—the trial of 
whose “ faith has worked patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope,” as shown 
by an enlightened improvement of life’s privi- 
leges and duties, and a cheerful submission 
under its many afflictive dispensations. 
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Dariety. 


WHAT A SAILOR THOUGHT OF MISSIONS. 


At the anniversary ofthe London Missionary 
Society, Rey. Mr. McLeod related the follow- 
ing incident. Twenty-one years ago, he had 
read in the account of some voyage, things to 








the discredit of the missionaries of this society.. 


Shortly after, meeting with the captain of a 
ship that voyaged to the South Seas, | inquir- 
ed of him, he said, “Do you think that Mis- 
sions have done much good in the South Seas ?” 
He looked at me and said, “Ido not know 
what you know about missions, but I will tell 
you a fact. Last year] was wrecked on one 
of these islands, and I knew that eight years 
before an American Whaler had been ship- 
wrecked on the same island; that the crew 
had been murdered; and no doubt you may 
judge my feelings, when we anticipated that 
we should either be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks during the night, or if we survived to 
the morning, subjected to a dreadful death.— 
As soon as the day broke, I saw a number of 
canoes, manned, pulling away between the 
island and the ship. We prepared for the 
worst consequéfices. Judge of our amazement, 
when the natives came on board ina European 
dress, and spoke to us in English. In<that 
very island I heard the gospel on the Sabbath 
day, and sat down at the communion table, 
and sang the same psalm that I sang in Scot- 
land.” He added, “I do not know what you 
think of missions, but I know what I think of 
them.” 
——— 


THE WIDOW. 


It was a cold and bleak evening in a most 
severe winter. The snow, driven by the furi- 
ous north wind, was piled into broad and deep 
banks along our streets. Few dared, or were 
willing, to venture abroad. It was a night 
which the poor will not soon forget. Ina most 
miserable and shattered tenement, somewhat 
remote from any other habitation, there then 
resided an aged widow, all alone, and yet not 
alone! During the weary day, in her exces- 
sive weakness, she had been unable to step 
beyond her door-stone, or communicate her 
wants to any friend. Her last morsel of bread 
had been long since consumed, and none heed- 
ed her destitution. She sat at evening, by her 
emall fire, half famished with huoger—from 
exhaustion unable to sleep—preparing to meet 
the dreadful fate from which she knew not 
how she could be saved. She had prayed that 
morning in full faith, “give us this day our 
daily bread,” but the shadows of evening had 
descended upon her, and her faithful prayer 
had not been answered. While such thoughts 
were passing through her weary mind, she 
heard the door suddenly open, and as suddenly 
shut again, and found deposited in her entry, 
by an unknown hand, a basket crowded with 
all those articles of comfortable food, which 
had all the sweetness of manna to her. 

nae ceed 


CHILDHOOD’S TRUTH. 


“I asked God to take care of Johnny, and 
then I went to sleep !” said a little boy, giving 
an account of his wanderings in the ‘wood.— 
How sublime! how touching! Hofy ¢éhild- 
hood! Let me sit at thy feet and learn of thee! 
How dost thou rebuke me} with thy simple 
faith and earnest love? O earth, what dost 
thou give us in exchange for its loss? Rain- 
bows, that melt as we gaze; bubbles that burst 
as we grasp; dew-diops, that exhale as our 
eve catches their sparkle. The warm heart 
chilled by selfishness, fenced in by doubts, and 
thrown back upon itself. Eye, lip, and brow 
trained to tell no tale at the portal of what pas- 
sed within the temple. Tears locked in their 
fountain, save when our own household 
are shivered. The great strife, not which 


shall “love most,” but “which shall .be the 











greater ;” and aching hearts the stepping stones 
to wealth and power. Immortal, yet earth- 
wedded. Playing with shells upon the shore 
of time, with the Nuead ocean of eternity be- 
fore us. Careful and troubled about trifles, 
forgetting to “ask God to take care of Johnny” 
—and so the long night of death comes on, 
and we sleep our last sleep !—[Fanny Fern. 
—— 


HOARDING AND ENJOYING—aN atuecory. 


A venerable old man was toiling through 


“the burden and heat of the day in cultivating 


his fields with his own hand, and depositing 
the promising seeds into the fruitful lap of the 
yielding earth. Suddenly there stood before 
him under the shade of a huge linden tree, a 
divine vision. The old man was struck with 
amazement. 

“Tam Solomon,” spoke the phantom, in a 
friendly voice. “What are you doing here, 
old man ?” 

“If your are Solomon,” replied the venera- 
ble laborer, “ how can you ask this? In my 
youtn you sent me to the ant; I saw its 
occupation, and learned from that insect to be 
industrious and to gather. What I then learn- 
ed I have followed out to this hour.” 

* You have only learned half your lesson,” 
resumed the spirit. “ Go again to the ant, and 


learn from that insect to rest in the winter of” 


your life, and to enjoy what you have gathered 
up.” 
———__— 


“BE CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY.” 


Is there no getting to heaven without humi- 
lity? No. Cannot the proud be saved? No. 
Is lowliness essential to true piety? Yes. Is 
the human heart naturally proud? Yes. Why 
are men so slow in learning God’s will? Be- 
cause they are no more like little children. 
Why are they so averse to salvation by the 
righteousness of Christ? Because they are so 
puffed up with conceit of their own goodness. 
Why do so many goto hell? Because they 
will not humble themselves under the mighty 
hand of God. Why must we preach humility, 
seeing it is an unpopular doctrine? Because 
God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble. 

——f———— 


THE PILOT. 


The master of the ship seemeth to be idle, 
to sit still and todo nothing. He stirreth not 
the pump, he driveth not the oars, he soundeth 
not the deep, he rideth not the ropes, he scaleth 
not the shrouds, he runneth not hither and 
thither, forward or backward, under the hatches 
or above. He sitteth still, holding his peace, 
and looketh upon the load-star, and in appear- 
ance doth nothing. But his labor passeth all 
the rest. . Without his labor all the pains 
which the other mariners take were lost. Were 
it not for his labor, the ship would soon strike 
upon rocks, and be stranded in the sands, and 
they should all perish. 


ee 


THREE YEARS PREFERABLE TO SIX. 


An eminent divine, suffering under chronic 
disease, consulted three physicians, who de- 
clared, on being questioned by the sick man, 
that his disease would be followed by death in 
a shorter or longer time, according to the man- 
ner in which he lived; but they unanimously 
advised him to give up his office, because in 
his situation, mental agitation would be fatal 
tohim. ‘{fI give myself to repose,’ inquired 
the divine, ‘how long, gentlemen, will you 
guaranty my life? ‘Six years,’ answered the 
doctors. ‘ Andif I continue in office? ‘Three 
years at most.’ ‘ Your servant, gentlemen,’ he 
replied; ‘I should prefer living two or three 
years in doing some good, to living six in idle- 
ness.” 

—__— 


CANINE SAGACITY. 


A correspondent of the Rome Sentinal tells 
a story of a wonderful dog, residing in the 
western part of that town. A farmer named 
Donelly, sent his boy to watch a lot of cows.— 
While in the field, the lad was taken alarming- 
ly ill, and became entirely helpless. His dog 
left him, and went to the adjoining field, where 
a young man was at work, and by repeatedly 
going up to him, and then running a few rods 
towards the place where the boy ee succeed- 
ed in attracting his attention, until the young 
man followed him, found his young master, and 
by applying cold water and other restoratives, 
he was able to get the lad home, who has since 
been restored to health. 


—_— sa 
CLIPPINGS. 


On a late ascension of an aeronaut, a gen- 
tleman requested to be allowed to accompany 
him into the aerial regions. ‘Are you good 
tempered ?’ asked the aeronaut. ‘I believe so 
—but why do you ask the question?” ‘For 
fear we may ‘ fall out’ on the way,’ 


‘I would advise you to put your head into a 
dye-tub, it’s rather red,’ said a joker to a sandy- 
haired girl. ‘I would advise you to put yours 
into an oven, it’s rather soft,’ said Nancy. 

Drunkenness is a dead wall with a row of 
broken bottles at the top. 

Promises made in time of affliction require 
a better memory than people commonly pos- 
sess- 


Backward and forward—now in and now out— 


Poetry. 
aiseiciiaend 
A BUTTERFLY’S VISIT 
TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. . 


It was just before noon, on a warm summer; 


—<—< 











ay, 
That a very fine butterfly, lively and gay, 
When heedlessly flitting and roaming about, 


Not thinking af order, nor caring for rule, 
Just went in to look at a small infant schoo] 
Where a few little boys . 
Were making a noise 
In reading the letters marked out on the wall, 
The teacher first saw him, and gave a loud cal) 
“Stop! stop a while, children, don't read any 
more, 
A lesson is now coming in at the door. 
By moor good books we may learn many 
things, ‘ 
But here is a beautiful lesson with wings! 
It was only last week it looked as though dead 
Its body rolied up, and all covered its head: | 
Like a poor little mummy it then seemed to lig, 
How fine it is now, and how well it can fly! 
How small are its limbs, yet how perfect they 
are! 
No skilful mechanic such joints could prepar, 
Speak one at a time, boys, and then you can each 
Say what it is called, and what it may teach” 
FIRST BOY. 
A butterfly—a butterfly ! 
Softly! it is coming nigh. 
See the colors gay and bright! 
What a very pretty sight! 
God, who formed those handsome wings, 
Cares for very little things ; 
Looks on all his hands have made, 
And-has in the Bib!e said 
I must humbly seek his aid ; 
He will then my Father be, 
And will always care for me. 
SECOND BOY. 
As the little butterfly 
Wears a finer dress than I, 
*T will be very wrong in me 
{f I proud or vain shall be, 
Though my clothes be old or coarse, 
I am not a bit the worse, 
Nor the better, though they may 
Be very fine and very gay. 
THIRD BOY. 
My poor little sister was laid in her bed, 
I touched her cold cheek, but she raised not 
her head. 
I called to hef twice, but nothing she said; 
I asked how it was,and they crie@ “she is dead” 
But I heard the good minister say, 
That Jesus, at some future day, 
Would raise her to life not to die any more, 
And make her more lovely and good than be 


ore. 
As I look at this beautiful butterfly now, 
And hear what it was but a few days ago, 
I trust in his power my sister to raise, 
To be happy forever in singing his praise ; 
There is nothing too hard for his power ot 

skill, 

I know that he can—I believe that he will. 


THE CHILD AND HER FLOWERS. 


A child, beside a running stream, 
Sat carelessly at play— 
Her hands were filled with pretty flowers, 
Which made her young heart gay ; 
She gazed upon them with delight, 
They were so beautiful and bright. 


And ever and anon a flower 
Into the stream she cast, 

Then clapped her hands, and smiled to see 
How swift it glided past; 

And thus she threw them one by one, 

Till all her pretty flowers were gone. 


Then when she found no more were left, 
The little maiden wept, 

And wish’d, but wish’d in vain, that she 
Her pretty flowers had kept. 

The stream refused to hear her ery— 
“ Give back my flowers !”—it glided by. 





And yet again her little plaint 
Fell sadly on my ear; 

It pained me much to see her grief, 
Her useless cry to hear; 

For only echo caught the strain, 

“ Give back my pretty flowers again!” 


And thus have children oft the loss 
Of golden honts to mourn— 
The opportunities they lose 
Will never more return, 
Dear little ones! seek Christ to-day, 
For days of grace soon pass away. 
The stream of time is flowing fast, 
Oh! see that you improve 
The precious season you enjoy, 
To serve the God of love ; 
Else soon your bitter cry must be, a 
* Give back, give back, my hours to me. 
R. H. BaLLanTYNE. 
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